Reaction to Intervention
her German allies. The result was the peace of Villafranca, signed nth July 1859.
This treaty was facilitated by the equal anxiety of the conqueror and the conquered for a cessation from war. Its important connection with the international politics of all the Western Powers calls for a few further words now. Nationally, not less than diplomatically, Great Britain was for the completion of Italian unity. The Villafranca instrument, though a real step in that direction, did less, not only than Cavour, but than English statesmanship had hoped. Mad with mortified vanity, as well as baffled patriotism, Cavour scornfully resigned rather than accept the peace. Even the London Foreign Office, through our Paris ambassador, Cowley, protested against the Villafranca terms. Palmerston, now at the head of affairs, denounced them to the French Foreign Minister, Per-signy. In language as strong as any that could have been used by Cavour himself, Lord John Russell, writing to Vienna, vetoed the preponderance secured to Austria in the new Italian confederation which the Villafranca treaty created.
To smooth matters over for the moment his favourite device of a congress was proposed by the French Emperor. The unpublished history of the congress that did not take place, is notable for the reappearance as a diplomatic agency of the pamphlet which had figured so largely in that capacity at an earlier time. The pamphleteer was only the mouthpiece of Napoleon III. himself; that monarch, the world now heard, was the true friend of the Church; as such he counselled Pope Pius IX. to renounce his threat of flight and to remain in Rome. Let him,
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